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SAINT PATRICK'S PURGATORY.* 

BY WILLIAM PINKERTON. 



PART II. 



MEDIEVAL HISTORY:— LEGEND OF THE KNIGHT. 



" Holy bischoppes som tym there -were, 
That tawghte men of Goddes lore : 
In Irelonde preched Seynt Patryke, 
In that lande was non hym lyke." a 



It was about the middle of the twelfth century, when Henry, a Benedictine monk of the abbey 
of Saltrey in Huntingdonshire, established the wondrous and wide-spread reputation of an insig- 
nificant islet, in a dreary lake, among the barren morasses and mountains of Donegall, by giving to 
the world the Legend of the Knight ; a legend which, though strange enough to our modern ideas, 
was, as has already been shown by that of Tundale, perfectly in accordance with the popular 
credence of its period. Nor did this legend, like another Minerva, spring an original production 
from the brain of its author, perfectly formed and fully equipped, to challenge the admiration of 
an unenlightened age. The monk of Saltrey was a compiler, rather than an inventor ; and his 
story of the Knight was but a phase in the progressive changes of earlier and darker superstitions ; 
a development, as it were, of a nebulous cluster of more ancient fables, to which he assigned a 
natural habitation and the name of a Saint renowned in legendary lore for many and marvellous 
miracles. By a natural habitation, I mean Ireland, in allusion to one of the most ancient and 
generally diffused beliefs that ever swayed the human mind — a belief still lingering even in Chris- 
tian lands. From the steppes of Central Asia to the remote shores of Gaul, by Hindu Bramin, 
Jewish Rabbi, and Celtic Druid, it was believed that the land of spirits, the place of departed souls, 
was situated in the far-west, the sombre region of the setting sun. " Saga me hwaer scyne seo 
sunne on niht ?" — " Tell me where shineth the sun at night ?" — is a question put by one of the 
speakers in an Anglo-Saxon dialogue, intended to be particularly instructive and scientific ; and 
the reply is: — " I tell thee, in three places: first, in the belly of the whale, which is called Levia- 
than ; secondly, on Hell ; and the third time on that island, which is called Glith, and there resteth 
the souls of holy men till doomsday." Now, though the legend of the Knight cannot be resolved 

* Erratum*— In the preceding portion of this article, *« of the See of Chichester." 
page 40, it is mentioned that the seal of the See of Ches- a Legend of Owayne Miles ; English metrical version. 
ter bears as its device a " Prester John ;" it ought to be 
VOL. IV. L 
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to its first principles with the indisputable accuracy of a chemical analysis, yet it exhibits features 
and incidents derived from the natural characteristics of the assigned locality, and the popular 
mythology of its pre-Christian inhabitants, the miracles^ ascribed to St. Patrick, the voyages of St., 
Brendan, the romances of the Round-table, and that predominating classical element which at one 
period almost threatened to absorb and confound with itself the Christianity of the darker ages. 
All these varied components can be distinctly traced in it, and cannot be passed over without some 
preliminary notice. 

Mankind have ever connected the romantic and wonderful in nature with the marvels of the 
myth. The partly discoloured waters of Lough-Derg — " the red lough" — the gloomy, desolate, and 
wild character of the scenery surrounding that " dim lake," b (as it has so appositely been termed by 
Moore,) and some fantastically formed rocks on one of its islands, said to be " the entrails and tail 
of a great serpent turned into stone, ' tc were quite sufficient to give rise to a pre-Christian myth, 
which is still told to the following effect : — Conan, the son of Fin Mac Coul, one day, when hunt- 
ing in the mountains of Donegall, came across the bones of a notorious witch, whom his father had 
killed some years before. While contemplatively regarding these interesting relics, a red-haired 
dwarf appeared, and told Conan to take care of what he was about ; for in the thigh-bone of the 
defunct sorceress was a worm, which, if it once got oat, and could get water sufficient to drink, 
would be likely to destroy every living creature in all Ireland. The fool-hardy Conan, disregard- 
ing the "wee man's" good advice, broke the bone, and out crept a long, hairy worm; wriggling 
and twisting as if in search of water, " Oh ! if it is water you want," said the reckless Conan, 
lifting the reptile upon the point of his spear and flinging it into the lough, u sure there is water 
enough for you." But his silly bravado turned out a serious matter. No sooner had the worm 
sufficient water than it became a furious monster, devouring flocks, herds, men, women, and 
houses, as voraciously as the renowned dragon of Wantley. At last the natives were compelled to 
make a compromise with the beast, and pay it "black mail" to the amount of several hundred head 
of cattle per day. The cattle of Ulster were in a short time all devoured, and the other provinces 
being called upon to supply their quota, a feeling of general indignation arose against Conan, the 
wilful author of the evil. So he undertook to kill the monster ; but, as it was encased in impene- 
trable scales, cunning as well as courage was required for the successful termination of the adven- 

b " That dim lake, Jogist, that Lough Derg, being situated in the mica slate 

Where sinful souls their farewell take district, which is totally destitute of fossils, cannot ex- 

Of this vain world, and half-w%y lie hibit anything of the kind. But Messingham asserts 

In death's cold shadow ere they die." that the above-mentioned rocks are memorials or relics 

c The saints who are said to have destroyed serpents of the serpents expelled from Ireland by St. Patrick ; — 

form a very numerous body in the Calendar ; and Mrs- *' In cujus ejectionis memoriam ostendi solet in Insula, 

Jameson shrewdly considers that many of these stories nodus osseus magna? molis, diciturque frustrum ser- 

have been founded on the discovery of fossil remains of pentini ossis ex illo gemmine virulento quod Sanctus ex- 

the large extinct Saurians- I have been informed, how- pulerat," Florilegium Insula Sanctorum. Parisiis, 1624. 

ever, through the courtesy of a distinguished Irish geo- 
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ture. Disguised in a cows skin, and armed only with his dagger, Conan went to Knocknachuiny 
Mountain, near the lake, where the cattle were usually delivered up to the creature, and was there 
swallowed up by it himself. As he had suspected, he found the interior of the reptile more vul- 
nerable than its exterior, and succeeded in cutting his way out through its body. The heat, how- 
ever, of the monster's inside singed all the hair off the hero's head, and he was named " bald Conan" 
till the day of his death. The monster was not killed outright, but left hors de combat on the shore 
of the Lough, bleeding and bellowing with pain, till St. Patrick came and effectually secured it at 
the bottom of the sheet of water, already discoloured by its blood, and which, in consequence, was 
ever after known by the appellation of Lough Derg. 

The early Christian hermits and missionaries, believing that wild and desert places were the 
special haunts of fiends and demons, boldly sought the enemy in their own strongholds, and, if we 
are to believe the Acta Sanctorum, physically, as well as morally, contended against the powers of 
darkness. It is probable, then, that, from a period little ulterior to the introduction of Christianity 
into Ireland, some Christian ecclesiastics had settled in one or more of the islands in Lough Derg. 
The earliest authentic account of a religious establishment there is afforded by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who tells us that among the wonderful islands in Ireland there is, in Ulster, one dividedinto two parts : 
one of these parts is beautiful and pleasant, containing a church, a place of great sanctity, worthy of 
being visited by angels. The other part is wild and horrible, and said to be the resort of demons. 
In this demon-haunting part there are nine pits, in any of which, if a man were bold enough to 
spend a night, he would be so tormented by the fiends that it would be a great chance if he were 
alive in the morning ; and it is reported that he who escapes alive, would, for the tortures he suf- 
fered there, be exempted from other tortures after death. The natives call the place St. Patrick's 
Purgatory . d Though Giraldus wrote his Topography some time after the date assigned to the descent 
of the Knight, he appears to have been unacquainted with it; and he, also, evidently commits a 
slight error when speaking of one island divided into two parts. There were, in fact, two islands 
connected with the fame of Lough Derg. One, laid down on the ordnance map as Holy Island, 
contained the convent, and was accessible from the main-land by a wooden bridge, parts of the 
stone piers of which are still in existence. The other, laid down by the same survey as Station 
Island, contained, as it still does, the Purgatory, and was accessible only by boat. I may state here, 
though rather in advance of my subject, that it is the opinion of some late writers, and indeed a 

d Est locus in partibus Ultoniae continens insulam bi- turn, a malignis spiritibus turn arripitur, et nocte tot et 
partitam, cujus pars altera probatae religionis ecelesiam tanquam gravibus poenis cruciatur, tot tantisque et 
habens speetabilis est, et araoena Angelorum visitatione, tam ineffabilibus ignis, et aquae, variique generis tor- 
Sanctorum que loci illius visibili frequentia incompara- mentis incessanter affligitur, ut mane facto, vix vel 
biliter illustrata. Pars altera hispida nimis, et horribi- minime specie superstate, reliquiae misero in corpore 
lis, solis Daemoniis dicitur aasignata : quae et visibilibus reperiantur. Haec ut asserunt tormenta, si quis semel 
cacodsemonum turbis et poropis fere semper manet ex- ex injuncta pcenitentia sustinuerit, infernales amplius 
posita ; pars ista novem in se foveas habet, in quarum poenas, nisi graviora commiserit, non subibit. Hie au- 
aliqua si quis forte pernoctare pragesumpserit, quod a tern locus Purgatorium Patricii ab incolis voeatur.— 
temerariis hominibus nonnunquam constat esse proba- Topograjphia ffibernice* 
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popular tradition on the shores of Lough Derg, that the Purgatory was first situated on Holy Island, 
but, at a subsequent period, to suit the convenience of the attendant priests, was removed to Station 
Island. I must, however, with deference, express my dissent from that opinion, in which I am 
rather supported by Giraldus than otherwise. Besides, Petrus Lombardus, titular Primate of Ireland, 
who ought to have known, after speaking of Station Island, says : — In the other island is a convent 
of Canons Regular of St. Augustin, subject to the abbot and monastery of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, situate in the city of Armagh ; yet he, who within the lake is chief of the monks, is honoured 
with the title of Prior of the Purgatory. Of these monks, by turns, two continually reside on the 
island of the Purgatory, to receive and instruct, as spiritual fathers, those pilgrims who come there 
to expiate their sins. e 

The various lives of St. Patrick, vague, wild, and unsatisfactory as they are, still aid to give us an 
idea of part of the materials which in course of time assumed the form of the legend of the Knight. 
In the third life, printed by Colgan, we are told how King Echu died, and the saint, restoring him 
to life, caused him to relate what he had seen of the other world, the punishments of Purgatory 
and the pleasures of Paradise, to convince and convert his pagan subjects. In the same life, there 
is a curious account of the " baculus Ihesu," which is also mentioned in the legend. Joscelin re- 
lates the same stories, and distinctly alludes to the Purgatory, placing it, however, on the top of 
Cruaghan-aigle/ a high mountain in Connaught [montem excelsum Cruaghan-aigle vocatum in 
Conacia constitutum] instead of at the bottom of an island cave. To this mountain summit, he 
says, the Saint used to resort, for the purpose of solitary fasting and prayer ; but the demons, in 
the form of black-birds, speedily followed to annoy and disturb him. Patrick, however, drove the 
demons out of Ireland, by the sound of a drum, which he beat with such holy fervour that he 
knocked a hole in it, when it was miraculously mended by an angel. Subsequently many persons 
repaired to the mountain to fast and pray, believing that the Saint had obtained from God the pri- 
vilege that all who did so should be exempt from punishment after death. And some, continues 
Joscelin, that passed the night there, relate that they suffered the most grievous tortures, by which 
they think themselves purged of their sins ; and some of them call that place the Purgatory of St. 
Patricks 

There was yet another Purgatory in Ireland, said to have been founded by St Brendan, and, no 

doubt, derived from the legend of his wonderful voyage. Camden alludes to it, quoting the following 

lines of Alexander Nechamus : — 

e In altera insula, est conventus canonicorum regula- expiandi sese gratia suscipiendos et instruendos. Com- 

larium Sancti Augustini, subjectus quidem abbati et mmtariua de Regno Hibernia Sanctorum Insula. Lou- 

monasterio Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, ejusdem ordinis vanni, 1632. 

in civitate Ardmachanosito ; sed tamen, qui in ipso lacu, f Now Croagh Patrick, in County Mayo 

mouachorum est praefectus honoratur titulo Prioris b Referunt etiam nonnulli qui pernoctaverunt ibi, se 

Purgatorii. Ex his monachis, mutatis inter eos vicibus, tormenta gravissima fuisse perpessos, quibus se purga- 

solent duo semper commorari in insula Purgatorii, cons- tos a peccatis putant, unde et quidam illorum ilium Pur- 

tituti illic tanquam patres spirituales, ad adventantes, gatorium Sancti Patricii vocant'. Vita & Patric. 
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" Asserlt esse locum solemnis fama dicatum 
Brendano, quo lux lucida saepe micat. 
Purgandas animas datur hie transire per ignes, 
Ut digna facie judiois esse queant/' 
Which Camden, in his usual quaint manner, renders into this distich — 
" For purging souls and fitting them for Heaven, 
A place, by fame, there i* to Brendan given." 

Most maritime nations have their great mythical navigator. As Siubad was the Arabian Ulysses, 
so Brendan was the Irish Sinbad. Indeed some of Brendan's adventures are the same as some of 
Sinbad'sj just as some of Sinbad's are the same as some of Ulysses'. Yet the Arabian and Irish 
Odysseys bear no greater resemblance to each other, or to their Grecian prototype, than the most re- 
markable edifices of their respective countries and periods. The wanderings of Ulysses may be com- 
pared to the severe majesty of a Hellenic temple, where all the subordinate parts, harmonising to- 
gether, form one grand integral whole. The voyages of Sinbad resemble a Byzantine mosque 
where richly decorated but irregularly distributed galleries, with a confused crowd of gilded pinnacles 
and minarets, alternately engage and distract the attention ; while the voyage of St, Brendan, like 
the mystical Bound-tower, sublime in its simplicity, points to the period when the creeds of Pagan- 
ism had not ceased to be the superstitions of Christianity. 

Brendan was an Irishman, and an abbot : one day somo monks arrived at his convent from a voy- 
age, and, among other relations, gave him the following account of an island they had visited : — 

" In that ylonde was joye and myrth ynough, and all the erth of that ylonde shyned as bright as 
the sonne, and there were the fayrest trees and herbes that ever any man sawe, and there were many 
precyous stones shynynge bright, and every herbe there was ful of fygures, and every tree ful of fruyte ; 
so that it was a glorious sight and a hevenly joye to abyde there. — And this place is called Paradyse 
Terrestre, the place that Adam and Eve dwelte in fyrste, and ever should have dwelled, yf that they 
had not broken the commandment of Gro<l." h 

After passing, as they supposed, but half-an-hour on this delightful spot, they returned to the ship, 
and found, to their surprise, that they had been six months on the island. I need scarcely observe 
how frequently a similar unconscious lapse of time occurs in fairy tales. Stimulated by this recital, 
St. Brendan and twelve of his monks took ship, and sailed about for seven years, and, after numerous 
adventures, they too arrived at " paradyse terrestre." They also — " sawe an ylonde full derke, and 
full of stench and smoke ; and there they herde grete blowynge and blastynge of belowes, but they 
myght se no thynge, but herde grete thondrynge, whereof they were sore aferde, and blyssed them 
ofte. And soone after there came one stertynge out all brennynge in fyre, and stared full gastly 

h This island has had a political recognition, being reignty of the Canaries. As late as the last century a 

mentioned in the celebrated bull of Pope Alexander VI. shipload of ignorant fanatics, trusting to sanctity rather 

in 1493, when he divided the world between the Span- than science, sailed from Seville in search of the '« para- 

iards and Portuguese. It was also mentioned in the dyse terrestre." Whether they discovered it or not has 

treaty by which the Portuguese ceded to Spain the sove- never been known : they never returned. 
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on them with grete staryng eyen, of whom the monkes were agast, and at his departing from them 
he made the horryblesi crye that myght be herde. And soone there came a grete nombre of fendes 
and assayled them with hokeS and brennyng yron malles, whiche ranne on the water, folowyng fast 
theyr shyppe, in such wyse that it semed all the see to be on a fyre ; but by the wyil of God they 
had no power to hurte, ne to greve them ne theyr shyppe. Wherefor the fendes began to rore and 
crye, and threwe theyr hokes and malles at them. And they than were sore aferde, and prayed to 
God for comfort and helpe ; for they Bawe the fendes alle about the shyppe and then semed that all 
the ylond and the see to be on a fyre. And with a sorrowfull crye the fendes departed from them 
and returned to the place that they came from. And then St. Brendan told to them that this was a 
part of Hell, and therfor he charged them to be stedfast in the fayth, for they shold yet se many 
a dredefull place or they came home again." 1 

Le Grand d'Aussy, in his elegant work (Fabliaux, ou Contes, Falles, et Romans, du XI I e , et du 
XIII e , Si&cle, Paris, 1829) asserts, but without giving any authority, that Owen or Owaine, the 
Knight, whose name in the different versions of the legend is variously spelled, was no other than 
Ivaine, son of King Urien, Knight of King Arthur's round table, and hero of Le Chevalier au Lion, 
the Iwaine and Qawaine of early English romance. Probably this assertion is founded on a curious 
story of Stephen Forcatulus, who, giving as his authority certain serious commentaries of Merlin ! 
[seriis Merlini commentariis] relates how King Arthur, Gawaine, and Merlin visited St. Patrick's 
PurgatoTy ; but were deterred from entering it, by sulphureous vapours/ and the noise of souls la- 
menting for the loss of their bodies. For, says worthy Stephen, they relate that through that hole 
was a passage to the place of spirits, or where the souls of those are purged who, whilst they lived, 
polluted themselves with vice and such sins as may be washed away ; that being purified they may 
from thence fly joyfully to Heaven, It may be that Patrick made use of this device to terrify the 
cruel and savage people from their sins, by showing them a place of punishment so close at home.' 

King Arthur, in a laudable spirit of inquiry, applied to Merlin for information respecting the origin 
of the Purgatory, but the seer could not afford any, until he had eaten the palpitating heart of a 
newly-killed mole ; a delicacy rather rare in Ireland. Then, continues Stephen, Merlin, being di- 

* The voyage of St. Brendan is evidently founded on sometimes talk with the living: God would- have such 

traditional stories of early adventurers. At a period visible places, that mortal men might be certainly in- 

when, as Hobbes says, '* there were no arts, no letters, formed that there be such punishments after death, and 

no society, and, worst of all, continual fear of violent learn hence to fear God." A certain Sheep-island visited 

death, and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish by St. Brendan referred in all probability to one of the 

and short"— the zeal of Irish Christian missionaries to Faroegroup — in Icelandic theFarey-jar,or Sheep-islands, 

propagate the humanising truths of the Gospel carried J " Perebatur enim ad manes pervius specus, vel certe 

them as far even as Iceland. Traditional accounts of ad locum, in quo animse eorum qui dum viverunt sese 

Hecla, seen during an eruption, would make a good foun- vitiis ac labe aliqua eluibili inquinaverunt recocti ex- 

dation for the above extract. Surius, in Cwnmmtar. ad polirentur.ut purgatse et hilares inde in coemm evolarent. 

annum 1537, says — ** Whatsoever philosophers write, Forte Patritius inter immanes et efferatos populos lepi- 

there be certain mouths of Hell, and places appointed do com men to usus fuerat, quo magis eos a peccatis de- 

for the punishment of men's souls, as at Heclain Iceland, terreret et ultricem speluncam adesse pene domi osten- 

where the ghosts of dead men are familiarly seen, and deret/' De Gallorum imperio et Philowpkia. Paris, 1580. 
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vinely inspired, ascribed this cave of Patrick to the agency of Ulysses, who in his wanderings was driven 
into Ireland ; that, at first, Ulysses with his sword dug it about a cubit deep, and afterwards, in 
course of time, the hole enlarged, sinking to a great depth — which truly is not far from the truth. (!) 
For Homer says that Ulysses, being desirous to consult with infernal spirits, went to a place near 
to the flowing of the sea, and there made a memorable pit, to which also Claudian makes reference : 

A place near Gallia's utmost bounds, with seas 

Environed round, there stands Ulysses, there 

"With blood, 'tis said, the silent ghosts t' appease ; 

"Where mournful plaints, (scarce heard) yet men do hear, 

Of flitting shades ; pale images there be 

And walking forms of men, erst dead, that see. k 
Johannes Camers, Claudian 's commentator, also connects the cave of Ulysses with the Purgatory 
of Patrick. Referring to the above lines, he says there are some who consider this to be the place 
which the inhabitants of the country term the cave of St. Patrick, of which strange and almost fabu- 
lous things are related. 1 

The learned Warburton has propounded the curious idea, that the descent of iEneas into the infernal 
regions, as sung by Virgil, was no more than an allegorical description of the initiation to the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. And M. D'Aussy asserts, on the strength of a passage in Strabo, (which I must 
confess to never having been able to find,) that mysteries of a similar description were introduced into 
Ireland, at a very early period. At any rate, the adventures of the Knight — his preliminary expia- 
tions, fasts, and penitences ; the spacious subterranean hall, and the perilous proofs, by fire, water, 
and air, previous to complete purification — bear a more than remarkable resemblance to the admission 
of a neophyte to the mysteries of Ceres. 

Another classical prototype of St. Patrick's Purgatory is found in the cave of Trophonius. Eras- 
mus was so struck with the resemblance, that he says : — " Which fable of Trophonius truly seems to 
me so like to that of the cave of Patrick in Ireland, that it may be believed the one was born of the 
other."™ Jacobus Vitriaco tells us also that — " There is a place in Ireland called St. Patrick's Pur- 
gatory : he that goeth into it, not being truly penitent and contrite, is presently snatched away by 

k " Proinde imbutus numine Merlinus, specum Patritii l Sunt qui existimant hunc eum locum esse quern Spe- 

Ulyssi in deeantatis illis erroribus in Hyberniam acto cum D. Patricii ejus regionis incolse Dominant, de quo 

ascrlpsit. Effossum quidem primum Ulyssis ense ad mira et prope fabulosa narrantur. Commeniar* in C. 

cubiti mensuram, deinde cuniculum altissime impressum Julii Solini Polyhntor. Basl, 1557. - 

successioni temporis increvisse — quod profecto nan mul- m Quse quidem Trophonii fabula mini adeo videtur 

turn a vero abhorret. Nam inferos allocuturum Ulys- similis ei quse de Patricii Antro, quod est in Hibernia, 

sem Homerus dicit ad fluxum Oceani ivisse et fovesun. fertur, ut altera ex altera nata credi possit. — Adagiorum 

fecisse memorabilem, id quod innuit Claudianus :— Chiliades. Aureliae Allobrogum, 1606 — Quaint old Bur- 

Est locus extremum pandit qua Gallia littus, too, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, says : — ,( I would have 

Oceani praetentis aquis, quo fertur Ulysses a convenient place to go down with Orpheus, Ulysses, 

Sanguine libato populum movisse silentem. Hercules, Lucian, and Menippus, at St. Patrick's Purga- 

Illic umbrarum tenui stridore volantum tory, at Trophonius* den, Heclain Iceland, Etna in Sicily, 

Flebilis auditur qusestus. Simulacra coloni to descend and see what is done in the bowels of the 

Pallida defunctas vident migrare figuras." earth." 

Ibid' Claudian (in Rufinus.) 
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devils, never more to be seen. But being truly contrite and confessed, he shall there be purgated, 
being drawn through fire and water and a thousand kind of other torments. Who also returns puri- 
fied from the aforesaid Purgatory, can never after laugh, play, or love any thing in this world," n 

It is right, however, to observe that this was not the universal opinion with respect to the effects 
of a visit on the mind of a visitor. Messingham says, there are many who have repeatedly entered 
the cave of Purgatory, yet nevertheless after their return they play, laugh, and that heartily too ; they 
converse in the world with worldly people, and transact the business of the world as if they had never 
entered that place. 

The ramifications of fiction are illimitable — to trace them would be an endless task. Many other 
fables having a close aflinity with the legend in question might be adduced. The Monk of Saltrey 
had abundance of materials to work upon ; and that he did not make a worse use of them is to be 
ascribed to the genial influence of Christianity, which, even in its darkest moods and aspects, diffused 
a clearer, healthier moral light than ever emanated from Paganism in its palmiest period or most en- 
lightened era. 

The legend of the Knight, in its original Latin prose, soon spread over all Europe, and was incor- 
porated in that part of the history of Roger of Wendover, which has been erroneously ascribed to 
TVilliam of Paris. It was also rendered into several metrical versions in tho vulgar tongues. Two 
English metrical versions are in existence : one a MS. of thefourteenth century, in the Auchinleck 
collection in Scotland; the other a MS. of the fifteenth century in the Oottonian collection in the 
British Museum .* Marie of France, the celebrated Anglo-Norman poetess of the twelfth century, 
versified the legend in her own language ; q and two other French metrical versions are also in the 
British Museum . r In the following abstract of the legend, I have alternately used a translation of 
the original Latin prose, and the more interesting metrical version, entitled Otoayne Miles, in the 
Cottonian collection. 

Sir Owen, the Knight, was an Irishman, who, with great courage and fidelity, had long served in 
the armies of Stephen, King of England. Wishing to see his parents, from whom he had been absent 
many years, he obtained leave from Stephen to visit his native country. There, he was suddenly 
seized with remorse for his many sins ; for he had lived a life of blood- shed and rapine, and had not 
scrupled to plunder churches, burn convents, maltreat nuns, and apply the most valuable and sacred 

n In Hybernia locus qtridam habetur, qui Purgatorium ° Multi sunt, qui iteratis vicibus, Purgatorii Antrum 

Sancti Patri nuncupatur. Si quis illuc ingressus fuerift subierunt* et tamen regress! ludunt, rident, cachinnan- 

statim a dsemonibus raptus et necatus ; nunquam pos- tur, in sseculo et saecularibus versantur, tractantque 

tea revertitur. Qui aufem vero contritus et confessus negocia hujus mundi, non secus ac si ingressi locum 

ingreditur, pel ignem, et aquaro, et per mille genera iilnra nunquam fuissent.— Florilegium Insula Sanctorum. 

tormentorum a dsemonibus correptus ibidem purgatur. p Caligula. A. II. 

Quiautema praedicto loeo purgatus regredituiy nun- 9 See Poesies de Marie de France, Poete Anglo* Nor- 

quam deinceps ridere potest, vel ludere, vel aliqua quae mand du Xlllme. Siecle, par Roquefort, Paris, 18*20. 

in mundo sunt diligere.— Historia Orientalis et Occidental * Cottonian, Domitian, A. IV., and Harleiau, No. 273. 
lis, — Duac, 1597. 
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utensils of the church to his own profane use and benefit. In this state of mind he applied to a worthy 
bishop, who prescribed a suitable penance for the souTs-health of the repentant sinner. But Owen, 
considering the penance much too light for his many misdeeds, proposed to enter St. Patrick's Pur- 
gatory. At first the bishop, pointing out the great peril of the- adventure, refused to grant the re- 
quisite permission, but the Knight, persevering, at length obtained a letter oflicense, addressed to the 
prior of the Purgatory. 

With respect to the origin of the Purgatory, the legend informs us that, when St. Patrick was en- 
deavouring to reclaim from the devil the bestial people of Ireland, by telling them of the torments 
of Hell and the delights of Heaven, the incredulous heathens said " we cannot believe in such things 
unless we see them." The Saint then prayed to God that he might be enabled to show the benighted 
Irish a convincing proof of the truth of his doctrines, and his prayer was granted. For, one day, as 
Patrick was alone in the wilderness, the Saviour appeared and presented to him a book of Gospels and 
a staff [bacul us Ihesu], and, as the metrical version — to which I now turn — relates : — 

•' Showed hym that he myght se 

Into the ertbe a pryve entre : 

Hit was yn a depe dyohos ende, 
* What mon,' He sayde, * that wylle heryn wende, 

And dwelle t heryn a day aud a nyght, 

And holde hys byleve and ryght, 

And com agayne that he ne dwelle, 

Mony a mervayle he may of telle. 

And alle those that doth thys pylgrymage, 

I shalle them graunt for ther wage, 

Whether he he sqwyer or knave, 

Other purgatory shalle he none have.' 

Als sone as He had sayde Hym so, 

Ihesu wente the bysschope fro. 

Seynt Patryke then anon ryght, 

He ne stynte, ner daye ne nyght, 

But gatte hym help fro day to day, 

And mayde ther a fayr abbaye, 

And chanones gode he dede therinne. 

Unther the abyt of Seynte Austynne. 

Seynt Patryke lette make ryght welle, 

A dore bowden with iren and stele, 

Lokke and key he made therto 

That no man shulde the dore undo."* 



'As a specimen of the Anglo-Norman version of El cimitiere vierement, In the cemetery truly 
Marie, I append the following rendering of the latter Est la fose vers Orient, Is the hole toward the east- 
part of the above extract. De mur l'enclost, portes i With a wall enclosed ho 
Eucel lui fist une abbaie, In this place.he built an ab- fist, made gates, ■ ' 
Ou il mist gent de bone bey, E bone fermiare i mist ; And placed strong fasten- 

vie ; Where he placed men of Pur co k'um ni puet entrer iugs on them, 

Chanoign.es ruilez i admis, good life ; Si par lui nun ne la aler. That no one might enter 

Si lur adbien lur ordre ap- Canons regular he put there, Unless by permission. (?) 

ris. Who well knew their order. * w 
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The legend then goes on to state that the key of the cave was given into the charge of the prior 
of the abbey ; also, that many person?, even in St. Patrick's time, perished in the Purgatory. Others, 
however, returned to relate the wonders they had seen, and their relations were always taken down 
in writing and preserved in the island church, which was named Reglis. St. Patrick also ordered the 
following ceremonies to be observed, whenever a person was admitted into the Purgatory. The pil- 
grim had first to go to the bishop of the diocese, declare that he came of his own free will, and re- 
quest permission to enter the cave. The bishop invariably warned the postulant from proceeding 
farther with his desperate purpose; but, if the latter persisted, he ultimately received a recommendatory 
letter to the prior of the island. On the pilgrim's arrival, the prior also earnestly dissuaded him from 
entering the Purgatory ; but if he still remained steadfast he was taken into the church, where he 
passed fifteen days 1 in prayer and fasting ; and on the sixteenth morning, after having confessed 
and received the sacrament, he was led in procession to the door of the Purgatory. Here the prior 
made a last solemn attempt to dissuade the pilgrim from entering ;. but if he still persisted, he was 
suffered to enter. The prior then locked the door, and it was not opened again till the following 

morning. If the pilgrim were found, when the 
door was opened, he was received with great 
joy, and led in procession to the church, where 
he prayed and fasted for another fifteen days, 
before he returned home. But if he were not 
found when the door was opened, it was under- 
stood that he had perished in Purgatory ; the 
door was closed and the name of the unfor- 
tunate man never mentioned after." 

The Knight, after having duly performed 
all these preliminary ceremonies, was led to 
the cave. 

" Every prest and every man 

Went with hym, yn processyoun ; 
" And as lowde as they myght crye, 




A pilgrim entering the Purgatory ; from an illuminated MS. 
of the fifteenth century, in the Bibliothdque Rationale, Paris. 
No. 7583. A. F. " Ici commence le Pnrgatoire de monseigneur 
St. Patrice." 



1 Vincent of *Beauvais, Jacobus de Voragine, Higden, 
Campion, and Stanihurst, all record the fifteen days' 
fast as imperative, previous to entering the cave. Ac- 
cording to Erasmus, however, the preliminary fast was 
in his time reduced to three days ; and he makes a very 
shrewd guess respecting the reason why even a three 
days* fast was required. There do not want, he says, 
very many at this day, who descend thither, but first al- 
most killed with 3 days' fasting, lest they should enter 
with their wits about them " Non desunt etiam hodie 
permulti qui deseendunt, sed prius triduam enecti jejunio 
ne sano capite ingrediantur." — Adagiorum Chiliades. 



° This is almost suggestive of a legend, told by Pen- 
nant, of the chapel of St. Oran, in Iona. Oran, it seems, 
had been dead and buried for three days, when St. 
Columba, anxious to have a last look at his friend and 
brother, had the grave opened, and found the buried man 
alive. But St. Oran very imprudently beginning to re- 
late his extra-mundane experiences, declared there was 
no such place as Hell. Columba, shocked at such dan- 
gerous heterodoxy, immediately ordered the earth to be 
shovelled in upon Oran, putting an end for ever to him 
and his heresy. 
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For hym they songe the letanye ; 

And browte hym fayre ynto the entre, 

Ther as Syr Owayne wolde be.'* 
Here the prior gave him his last instructions : — " You will enter here/ 1 said he, " in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and will walk till you come to an open plain, where you will find a hall, skilfully con- 
structed; enter it and G-od will send you guides who will tell you what you are to do." When shut 
in the cave, the Knight found himself in utter darkness ; but, as he slowly though undauntedly 
groped his way, it soon became lighter, and he went on faster till he arrived at a vast wilderness, 
where he saw a lofty and spacious hall, built on pillars. Entering the hall he met with fifteen vene- 
rable men, habited as ecclesiastics, in white garments, who received him with looks of kindness. 
Only one spoke, and addressing our hero, said : — " Blessed be God, who has inspired you with the 
good resolution to enter this Purgatory for the remission of your sins : unless, however, you bear 
yourself manfully, you will perish, body and soul. For, when we shall leave this building, it will be 
filled with a multitude of unclean spirits, who will torment you greatly, and threaten to torment you 
more. They will promise to conduct you to the gate by which you entered, if by chance they can 
deceive you, so that you may go out again •, but, if you suffer youself to be overcome by their tor- 
ments, or terrified by their threats, or deceived by their promises, and so yield to them assent, you 
will perish both in soul and body : if, however, you be firm in faith, repose all your hope in the 
Lord, and yield neither to their torments, their threats, nor their promises, but despise them with 
all your heart, you will be purified from all your sins, and will behold the torments of the wicked 
and the repose of the good.' 5 " But," continued the speaker — 

" Yf they wolle the bet or bynde, 

"Loke tlm have thys worde yn mynde : 

* Ihesu, as thou arte fulle of mygth, 

Have mercy on me synfull Knygth !* 

And evermore have yn thy thowght, 

Ihesu that the so dere hath bowght." 
The old men then departed, leaving the Knight to his own meditations, which were soon interrupted 
by a host of hideous demons surrounding him on all sides. No tongue could tell their number, nor 
no thunder that ever was heard was equal to the noise they made. At first, however, receiving their 
visitor as an old friend, they said to him : — " Other men who serve us are content to wait till they 
are dead before they come here, but you honour the company of your masters so much that you come 
to us soul and body whilst you are still alive : are you come to receive punishment for your sins ? 
You will have nothing but affliction and sorrow among us ; but, as you are so zealous a servant to 
us, if you wish to return through the door by which you came in, we will conduct you thither un- 
harmed, that you may again enjoy yourself in the world and all its pleasures." But Owen, not to 
be deceived by this diabolical snare, sturdily replied : — 

" I dowte ye nowght ! 
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I betake me to Hym that me hath wroght. 
Then the fendes made a fyre anone 
Of blakke pyche and of brenstone ; 
They caste the Knygth theryn for to brenne, 
And alle they begonne on hym to grenne. 
The Knygth that peyne full sore he thowgtb, 
To Ihesu he called whyle he mowgth : 
Ihesu,' he said, 'fulle of pyteV 
Help and have mercy on me I 
AUe that fyre was queynte anone, 
The fendes flowen away everychone ; 
And then the Knygth anone up stode, 
As hym hadde syled nowgt but gode." 
Owen was then led to the place where the sun rises in mid winter : — 

" A fowle contreye, 
Wher ever was nygth and never day, 
It was derke and wonther colde : 
Yette was ther never man so bolde 
Hadde he never so raony clothes on, 
But he wold be cold as ony stone ; 
Wynde herde he none blowe 
But fast it frese bothe hye and lowe." 

This was the place of torture by extreme cold. The Knight was next led through four different 
fields of punishment by extreme heat, fiery serpents, toads, spits, &c, that need not be too particu- 
larly described. In the fourth field, however, was the wheel of fire ; an immense wheel of red hot 
iron, to which many thousands of souls were affixed by red hot nails, and which revolved so rapidly 
that the whole seemed one solid mass of flame. Owen had a share of each of these punishments, 
but, when he called on the name of God, was always released, and felt no more pain. 

He was next taken to the top of a lofty mountain, where he found a multitude of souls, sitting with 
their toes toward tbe cold north wind, awaiting their doom with a greater terror than that which 
men feel at the approach of death. Anon, a terrific hurricane blew them all into a stinking river, 
where, as often as their heads appeared above the surface, they were thrust down again by the busy 
fiends. Owen was blown in with the rest ; but, calling on the name of Jesus, the demons dared not 
to molest him, and he managed to crawl out on the bank of this horrid stream, of which the less that 
may be said about it the better. The fiends then, taking him to the mouth of a deep well of fire, 
said : — " This fiery pit is the entrance to Hell, from which there can be no redemption. Here we 
live, and as you have served us so diligently, here you shall remain with us for ever. But if you 
will listen to us, even now, and return to the door by which you came in, you shall pass unharmed.'* 
Again the Knight defied the demons, and they without ceremony pitched him in. Owen was now 
in a horrid plight. In his terror he at first forgot to call for aid, and consequently sunk a vast depth 
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in this fiery abyss, tenanted by millons of souls. But, regaining his presence of mind, he again 
invoked the name of the Saviour, and again was thrown out of the pit unscathed. He now found 
himself surrounded by a new troop of demons, who informed him that his previous guides were de- 
ceivers, that he had not yet seen Hell, but they would show it to him. So they dragged him off to 

** A grete watere, 

Broode and blakke as any pyke ; 

Sowles -were theryn xnony and thykke ; 

And also develes on eche a syde, 

As thykke as flowres yn someres tyde. 

The watere stonke fowle thereto 

And dede the sowles mykylle woe : 

Up they came to ese them a stownde. 

The develes threw hem ageyn to the grownde, 

Over the watere a brygge there was—" 
This was " the bridge of the three impossibilities," being so slippery, so narrow, and so lofty, that it 
was impossible on account of any one of these defects, apart from others, for any human being to cross 
it. Then— 

*' The develle said, 'Knyghte here may thu see 

Into Helle the ryght entree ; 

Over thys brygge thu meste wende, 

Wynd and rayne we shulle the sende ; 

We shulle the sende wynde full goode, 

That shulle the caste ynte the floode." 

In this predicament the Knight again betook himself to prayer, 
*' Syr Owayne kneled then adowne, 
To God he made hys orysonne : 
' Lord God,' he said, * fulie of myghte, 
Have mercy on me synful knyghte. 
Sende me Lord thy swete grace, 
That y may thys brygge passe, 
Help Lord that y yn not falle 
For to lose my labor alle.' 
Then on the brygge anow he zede, 
1 Ihesu,' he saydc, * help at nede.' 
Hys one foote he sette fyrst on, 
And called to Ihesu bryght, anon 
He feltehys foote stande stedfastly, 
And then other foote he sette therby ; 
He called for helpe yn that place, 
Ihesu that ever shull be and ever was." 

In spite of a horrible yelling made by the fiends to intimidate him, the Knight succeeded in cross- 
ing the bridge, and found his troubles over, the devils not daring to follow him farther. After pro- 
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ceeding a short distance, he came to a wall as bright as glass, in which was a gate adorned with gold 
and jewels. Here he was met by a procession of men and women, d%nitaries of the church, em- 
perors, kings, barons, and earla, wearing crowns, and carrying golden palm-branches, who welcomed 
him with great joy, and proceeded to show him the beauties of the country. 

" Hyt was grene and fulle of flowrea 
Of mony dyvers coloures ; 
Hyt was grene on every syde, 
As medewus are yn someres tyde. 
Ther wer trees growyng full grene, 
Fulle of fruyte evermor y wene ; 
For ther was fruyte of mony a kynde, 
Such yn the world may no man fynde. 
Ther they have the tre of lyfe, 
Theryn is myrthe, and never stryfe ; 
Frwyte of wysdom also ther ys, 
Of the whyche Adam and Eve dede amysse." 
A venerable bishop explained all these strange sights to Owen, informing him that as he had passed 
through Purgatory, he would never have to go there again. And further said — 
" Y shalle the telle what hyt ys, 
Thys ys erthly paradyse; 
Here dwelld Adam and Eve that wer not wyse, 
For an appull that they ete, 
Alle ther joye they did forfete, 
And nyne hnndredde yere and fyftene, 
He ly ved after yn erth with sorow and tene 
And foure thowsande vj hundredde and iiij. yere, 
He was yn helle with Lucyfere ; 
Tyll that Goddes deythe was 
To fetch hym out of that place, 
And alle hys kynd that wer hym by 
That wordy were to have mercy, 
And ledde them forthe wyth hym y wysse, 
Kyght ynto hys owene blyese."* 

" All of us," continued the bishop," whom you see here, were born in the flesh and in original sin, 
and, by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which we received in our baptism, we attained this Paradise ; 
but, since we all committed actual sins without number after we were baptised, it was only through 
being purified of our sins, by receiving punishment for them, that we were able to reach this place. 



v " Io ere nuovo in questa stado 
Quando ci vidi venire un possente, 
Con segno di vittoria incoronato. 
Trasecci l'ombra del primo parente, 
D'Abel suo figlio, e quella di Noe, 
Di Moise legista e ubbidiente, 



Abraam patriarca, e David re : 
Israel con suo padre e co'suoi nati, 
E con Rachele, per cui tante fe, 
E alti moltri, e lecegli beati." 

Dante. Inferno. Cant. iv. 
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All who are here have been in those places of punishment which you have passed through, and 
all whom you saw there, except those in the pit of Hell itself, will at last come to this place of rest. 
Thus, as you behold, we here enjoy much tranquility, though not yet worthy to enter into the full 
happiness of Heaven. Some of us, however, are daily taken into Heaven, and our number is kept 
up by daily arrivals of purified souls from Purgatory." 

The bishop next led Owen to the sloping side of a mountain, and, telling him to look up, asked him 
what he saw. The Knight replied,—" the colour of gold which is red-hot in the furnace." " That," 
said the bishop, "is the celestial Paradise, and up that hill is the way to it." After feasting on the de- 
licious food prepared for the saints in this earthly Paradise, Owen signified his intention of remaining 

there ; but the bishop said 

*' Nay sone, thu may not soe, 

Agayne thu muste algate goe, 

And telle other men that thu hast sene» 

And yn what a venter thu hast bene. 

For yn the worlde thu must dye ons, 

And leve ther thy fleshe and thy bons 

And come yn sowle hyther agayn, 

When wyll we of ye be fayne. 

The Knyghte sawe that he moste go 

And weeping then he zode him fro." 

Travelling now by a short and pleasant cut, the Knight soon found his way back to the mouth of 
the cave. 

" To the dore come Syr Owayne, 

And there the prestes came hym agayne, 

And chanones with merry songe, 

With mony a wepynge tere amonge. 

Alle they wer bothe gladde and blythe, 

That Godde had saved the Knyght aly ve. 

Ffyteen days he dwelled thore, 

Wyth the chanones, and sumdele mor 

And tolde what he had sene, 

And yn what paynes he had bene, 

And ofte, he tolde them, to mak hem wyse, 

Of the joyes of Paradyse. 

Then they wrytend yet fro hys mowthe 

That thu suld now yt ys the trowthe. 

Then he toke the crosse and the staf in honde, 

And wente forthe ynto the holy londe. 

Agayne he come hole and sounde, 

And aftyr that ]y ved a grete stownd3. 

And after, when he waxed olde, 

And hys bodye wax unbolde, 
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He dyed and wente the bryghte waye, 
To the blysse that lastes aye. 
To that blysse, He us brynge 
That of alle is Lord and Kynge." 

^plgrit ®foa»iie. 

Henry of Saltrey thus gives his authority for this wonderful story : — 

It happened, at this time,* he says, that Grervasius, Abbot of Luda * had obtained from Stephen, 
King of England, a grant of land on which to build an abbey in Ireland, and he sent one of his 
monks, named Gilbert, to the King, to take possession of the land and to build on it the abbey. But 
Gilbert, coming before the King, complained that he did not know the language of that country : to 
which the King replied that he would with God's help, soon find him an able interpreter ; and call- 
ing Owen before him, he bade him go with Gilbert and remain in Ireland. This was agreeable to 
Owen, who gladly went with Gilbert and served him faithfully ; but he would not assume the habit 
of a monk, because he chose rather to be a servant than a master. They crossed over into Ireland, 
and built an abbey, wherein the Knight Owen acted as the monk's interpreter and faithful servant 
in all he did. Whenever they were alone together, the monk asked him minutely concerning Pur- 
gatory and the marvellous modes of punishment which he had there seen and felt, but the Knight, 
who could never hear about Purgatory without weeping bitterly, told his friend for his edification, 
and under the seal of secresy, all that he had seen and experienced, and affirmed that he had seen it 
all with his own eyes. By the care and diligence of this monk, ail that the knight had seen was re- 
duced to writing, together with the narratives of the bishops and other ecclesiastics of that country, 
who for truth's sake gave their testimony to the facts. 

"Lately, also, did I speake with one who was nephew of Patrick, the third of that name, the com- 
panion of Saint Malachias, by name Florentianus, in whose Bishoprick, as he said, that Purgatory was; 
of whom having curiously inquired, he answered, Truly, brother, that place is within mj Bishoprick, 
and many perish in that Purgatory ; and those who by chance return do, by reason of the extreme 
torments they have endured, ever look pale and languid. The aforesaid narration, the said Gilbert 
did often repeat in my hearing, according as he had often heard it from the knight." 

As the legend itself is utterly beneath criticism, I shall not stop to inquire how King Stephen 

could grant land in Ireland ; or how regular canons of St. Augustine could be contemporaries of St. 

Patrick. Let it suffice to say that the story thus given to the world spread with great rapidity and 

was received as indisputable fact. About fifty years after the date assigned to the descent of the 

Knight, Caesar of Heisterbach exclaims — "If any one doubt of Purgatory, let him go to Scotia [ as 

Ireland was then termed] and enter the Purgatory of St. Patrick, and his doubts will be expelled. " 

About fifty years later, the place is thus mentioned in a geographical treatise, the Image du Monde 

w According to Roger of Wendover, when the treaty * Louth, in Lincolnshire, 
of succession was made between Stephen, King of Eug- y " Qui de Purgatorio dubitat, Scotiam pergat, Pur- 
land, and Henry, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine — gatorium Sancti Patricii intret, et de Purgatorii peenis 
that is, in 1153. amplius non dubitabit .— Dialog, de Mirac. tui Temporis. 
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written by Criuitier de Mefcz. il In Ireland, there ia a place from which, day and night, issues fire ; 
it is called the Purgatory of St. Patrick, and if any persons enter it without having fully repented, 
they are immediately carried off, and no one can tell what has become of them. But if they have 
confessed and repented, they will pass through many torments, and be purified from their sins." 2 

There can be little doubt that, at a very early period after the first promulgation of the legend, 
many foreign pilgrims adopted the advice of Csesar of Heisterbach, and satisfied themselves by visit- 
ing so wonderful a place. But there is no earlier authentic account of a pilgrimage to Lough Derg 
than is found in the Patent Rolls in the Tower, under the date of 1358, and published in Rymer's 
Fcedera. This is in the form of letters testimonial, granted by Edward III. to Malatesta Ungarus, of 
Rimini, and Nicholas de Beccariis, a Lombard, in proof of their having faithfully performed the adven- 
turous pilgrimage to St. Patrick's Purgatory. As these documents are really curious, showing the 
great interest taken in the matter at the period when they were written, I shall conclude this paper 
with a free translation of one o£ them j a reprint of the original w ;T1 be found in the note below. 

" The King to all and singular, to whom these present letters shall come, greeting. Malatesta 
Ungarus, a noble gentleman and Knight of Kimini, presenting himself before us, hath declared that 
he, leaving his own country, had with many 'toils gone as a pilgrim into the Purgatory of St. Patrick 
in our Kingdom of Ireland, and for the usual period of a day and night remained there enclosed as one 
of the dead ; earnestly beseeching us that for the confirmation of the truth thereof we would please 
to grant these our royal letters. We, therefore, taking into our consideration the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of his pilgrimage, and howsoever the assertion of so noble a man might be to us sufficient, 
yet are we further informed thereof by letters from our trusty and well- beloved Almaric de St. 
Amand, Knight, our Justice of Ireland, and from the Prior and convent of the said Purgatory, and 
others of great credit, as also by clear evidences, that the said nobleman hath duly and courageously 
performed his pilgrimage ; we have therefore thought worthy to give favourably unto Hm our 
royal authority concerning the same, to the end that there may be no doubt made of the premised ; 
and that the truth may more clearly appear, we have thought proper to grant unto him these our 
letters under our royal seal. Given at our Palace at Westminster the twenty-fourth day of October/'* 

1 "En Trlande si est un leus, continuatira sp tium, ut est rcoris, clausus manserat in 

Ke jur et nuit art cume feus, eodera ; nobis cum instantia supplicando ut in prremis- 

K'um apele le Purgatoire sorura veracius fulcimentum regales nostras literasinde 

Seinz-Patriz, e est teus encore, sibi concedere dignaremur. Nos autem ipsius peregri- 

Ke s'il i vient aukunes genz, nationis considerantes periculosa discrimina, licet tanti 

Ke no seient bien repentanz, nobilis in hac parte nobis assertio sit accepta, quia tanien. 

Tantost est raviz e perduz, tarn dilecti et fidelis nostri Almarici de Sancto Amando 

K'um ne set k'il est devenu. militis, justiearii nostri Hiberniae, quam Prioris et con- 

S'il est cunfez e repentenz, ventus loci dieti Purgatorii, et etiam aliorum auctori- 

Si va e passe meinz turmenz, tatis multae virorum Uteris aliisque Claris evidentiis, 

E s'espurge de ses peehiez." informamur quod dictus nobilis peregrinationem suam 

MSS, Addit. Brit. Mm. 10105, hujusmodi rite perfecerat et etiam animose, dignum 

a " Rex unlversts et singulis ad quos prsesentes literal duximus sibi super hiis auetoritatis nostras testimonium 

pervenirent salutem Nobilis vir Malatesta Ungarus de favorabiliter adhibere, et ut sublato cujus-cunque r i« 

Arrainio, miles, ad prresentiam nostram veniens, mature bitationis involucro, prsemissorum Veritas singulis luci- 

nobis exposuit quod ipse nuper a terrte sute descendens dius patefiat, has literas sigillo regio consiguatas sibi 

aribus, Purgatorium Sancti Patrioii infra terrain nos- duximus concedendas. Dat. in Pakitio nostro Westm, 

tram Hiberniae constitutum in multis corporis sui iabori- viccsimo quarto die ( >ctobris, 

bus peregrevisitaref, ae per Integra dU'i et Bnctis nnius 
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